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NEW YEAR'S GREETINGS TO OUR MEMBERS 


NEW YEARS DAY HIKE l 
January 1st. 1965* 

Friday - meet at the High Level b ridge 8.00 A .M. 

Leader—• Howard Clase - Ja8-6815 
Try to find 65 species l 

January 10- Sunday- Duck Census . 

Meet at High Level bridge 10.00 A M. 

Leader - G eorge North - Ja2-60S2 

January 31 - Workshop trip to repaii Wood Duck boxes. 

Sunday- meet at Spencer Creek Bridge at 9»00 A.M. 

Leader - Sandy Intini - Ja9~09C6. 

AUDUBON - THURSDAY- January 14/65 Westdale Auditorium 8.15 P.M, 

"New England Saga"- John D. b ulger. 

JANUARY 11/65 Y.M.C.A. 8.00 P.M, JUNIOR CLUb WILL PRESENT THE PROGRAMME. 

ROSS THOMPSON TROPHY l awarded to the Junior Naturalist who has spotted the 
greatest number of species for 1964 l Get your records in to George North 
right away, Ja2-6082, 

WHAT CHANCE HAS WILDLIFE ? 

WHA-T WITH binocula r sitings on guns 

WHAT WITH "Dial a a ird" s ystem which tells what birds are in the vicinity 
and where they can be found, 

WHAT WITH that brand , that special brand, of Naturalist who thinks a 
DEAD bird is better-than a live one- depyipg the right to other Naturalists 
the thrill of discovery , the matchless joy of observing LIFE, that exists 
in the realm of AIR, where flight is the only defense. 
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Modem Calendar and Ancient Cultures. 

The New Year;, which we celebrate with unquestioning acceptance 
of its annual recurrence, is actually only around three hundred years young, 
and is the result of hundreds of years of astronomical observation commenoing 
about 4000 years B.C. ( round figures). 

The early civilizations of the Lydians, Hittites, Phcenicians 
Cretes , and earlier still, the Sumerians, had learned the relationship 
of the celestial motion of the sun ,moen and stars to the days and seasons. 
The Chaldians, the priestly caste of the Babylonians, divided the 
firmament into a cosmic clo ck, creating the twelve signs of the Zodiac, 
making use of astrophysical laws based on intuition and observation 
alone. 

In the course of seasonal cycles, they noticed the sun's position 
changing in relation to the constellations, ranging through the twelve signs 
of the zodiac in the span of a year,One month , the sun would be in the sign 
of Pisces, a month later, in Ariec,, another mc..nth in Aquarius , until it 
had returened to its first position in the vernal equinox, ( equal day 
and night in Spring). Further to the Sun-Earth c.rientaticn , there was noted 
an even more complex system where the Earth-Sun system changed against the 
background of fixed stars- a very imperceptible change requiring centuries 
of time and careful recording, it is from such records that ancient cultures 
are dated- the Early Minoan Culture of the 4th milleriium B.C. flourished on 
Earth a. few centuries after the sun at the Vernal Equinox had entered the 
sign of Taurus the Bull. At the end of the 2nd. millenium ».C., the Sun 
left Taurus the Bull to enter the sign c f Aries the Lamb ( or Ram)and 
ending the Minoan Culture. The Babylonians also had their sun in Taurus, 
the Greeks in Aries, the Crusaders in Pisces. 

The Egyptians built their c'-nmunities around the Nile, directing 
their agricultural activities solely by the inundations of the Nile, 
creating three seasons- the flooding, the sowing and the harvesting. 

Sirius, the brightest star in their heavens was observed to rise along 
with the Nile and the recording cf this stars 1 motion became significant 
to their daily lives. It eventually became apparent that the rising of the 
star was a day later every four year's, and that it slowly, ranged .through 
every season of the year over a period of I 46 I years-* its 1 rising occupied 
one day of the 365 days cf the year. They also observed that in these 
1461 yeart, Sirius and the Nile had only risen I 46 O times l The astute 
Egyptians calculated that I 46 I years-of ?65 days was equivalent tc- 1460 years 
.of 365 1/4 days. The rising cf the Nile and Sirius was considered their 
New Year arid was called the first of'the month of Thoth. In order to 
stabilize it, and prevent it from wandering through all the seasons, the 
astronomers allotted 36'5 days' to each year with a 'Leap year every fc-ur 
years having 366 days. This became the basis for curi calendar.. • Customs 
do nest change easily, and despite the Decree cf Canopus issued by Ptolemy 
111 238 B.C,, it was not until 46 B.C. that Julius Caesar undertook.a 
sericus reform.H..e employedthe services of a Greek astronomer bosigenes 
■from Alexandria who retained the Egyptian measures of time and a fairly 
satisfactory system seemed to have been devised.. This calendar was 
adopted during the reign ofCqn, staptin%t the Council of Nicea 325 A.D. 

( The use cf ^nno ^omini .did..not come until 525 and New Years Day 

was fixed on March’25, until the Gregorian change in 1582. 

It was Venerable ,Bede ( 675- 735) - a man of great learning in 
many subjects- observed that the equirio xes were taking place three days 
earlier than they did at the time of the Council of Nicea, 400 years ago. 
This meant that the vernal equinox was one day earlier every .128 yeaps. 
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CALENDAR ( ccnt'd and concluded). 

I n 1477 A.D* this would put the vernal equinox back to March 12 instead of 
its proper date of March 21st., and eventually back to February, then 
to January etc.The discrepancy existed in the length >^f the year- the 
number of days was not exactly 365 l/4 but a matter of 11 minutes and 
14 seconds difference each year. This would have grove influences ofin 
the Feast of Easter which was tied tc the'vernal Equinox. After a great 
deal of thought, and c<nsultatienspwith other heads of state, ^ope Gregory 
Xlll i4subfile decree.stating, in the following year 10 days would be 
dropped from the calendar, thereby putting the vernal equinox back where 
it belonged, fixing the date for w ew Years day, and pbeuiding for other 
additional adjustments.Slowly over the years ether Nations have adopted 
this calendar. England did so in 1752 under the witty guidance of Lord 
'-'hesterfi&ld, - at which time another 11 days had to be dropped f rom the 
calendar. 

Our present calendar will be one day out in 3,323 years, which 
will fall due in the year 5, 905. ( or thereabouts)( calculated from 1582). 

A.B. 

Astro nomical Guide for January 1965* 

Mercury- the planet nearest the sun. Its rate of orbital speed varies from 
23 miles per second to 35 miles per second according to its 
distance from-the sun.It has derived its name from the speed with 
which its path changes from one side of the.sun to; the other 
several times a year. Because it is usually present in the sky 
at twilight tit is not easily seen, tfut there is a period cf twe 
weeks during which it is visible to the naked eye, at its 
maximum elongati n from the sun. It is an Evening star when 
elongation is east of the sun, in ^prcuig. <.nd a Morning Star 
when elongation is wnst.of the sunj in Autumn.Maximum elongations 
for ti 1§65 are as follows. 

EVENING STAR MOANING STAR 

March 21st, Jan, 8th. 

July 18th. May 6 c,h. 

Nov.12th. Sept.1st. 

VENUS -Earth's twin,On Jan. 1st, it ’will be found lew in the south-eastern 
sky at dawn, but will be in the evening sky after April 11th 
for the rest of the year. Watch for it next Dec. 21st. at its 
greatest brilliancy. 

Newest data-from Mariner 11 Spacecraft, u ec , 14 / 62 - 
Surfaoe. temp.- up to 800 degrees F. 

Atmosphere-10 to 2Q times denser than Ea; th. 

No Magnetic field, or radiation belt, . 

Rotation period- equal to its period of revolution- 
225 days. 


i-.ch 


(cont'd. on next page) 
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Astronomy (c:nt'd.) 

MARS- when nearest the Earth is a fieiy red. Atmosphere thin end surface 
is visible. Rotation period 24 hours, 37 mins, and 22,6689 sec. 

Period of revolution 687 days. 

On Jan.lst, Mars is in Virgo, and rises about an hour before mid 
night.lt will be in the evening sky after March 11 for the rest 
of the year. Next New Years Eve it will be in CaprjicornuS'. low’ 
in the south-western sky at sunset. 

JUPITER- Is the giant of all the planets. Diameter- 87,000 miles. 

Mass- 2 l/2 times all the rest 
of planets cuiibined,. 

Period of revolution- 11.9 years. 

Possesses 12 satellites. Bands of clouds shroud the surface. 

Has a short rotational period. 

On J an.lst. is fairly high in the eastern sky at sunset. On May 
3®th», it moves into the morning sky. On Dec. 18/65 it is visible 
all night in Taurus near Gemini. On Dec, 31st, it is low in the 
eastern sky at sunset. 

SATURN- 2nd in size to Jupiter, It has 9 satellites and a unique system 
of rings.During 1965 the northern face n f the rings will be 
visible. 

Revolution period- 29 l/2 years. 

Saturn is in Aquariusjon Jen. 1st, it is just past the meridian(s.W) 
at sunset. It moves into the mcming sky Feb. 26th. It is visible 
all night Sept. 6/65. OnD.ec, 31/65 it is in the south at sunset, 

URANUS-Discover ed by Sir Wm.Uerschel, 1781 . Twice as far from the sun 
as bpt U m. 

Period of revoluti n- 84 years. 

Rotation on its axis- 11 hours. 

■kfc has 5 satellites.- only visible in a large telescope. 

During 19 65 it is in Leo. It rises before midnight in the beg¬ 
inning ; f the year. On ^arch 3 it is above the h<. rizon all night. 
From Sept. 7 on it is in the morning sky.Mars will be close to 
it during April and May, Venus will overtake it on Ji ug. 5th. 

NEPTUNE- Discovered I 846 . Period of Revolution 165 years. .i •' ,s. 

It has two satellites. £tj-rises about two ho urs .after midnight. 

■It is in Libra 1 . . Cn May 9 it is above the horizon all night. 

It is too faint to be seen with the naked eye. 

PLUTO- The most distant planet.Discovered in 1930. 

Period of revolution is 248 years. 

It appears as a 15th magnitude star in the constellation cf Leo. 

Reference: The Observer!s Handbook 1965. 

Through the courtesy of McMaster University. 
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THE HESPERIINAE OF SOUTHERN ONTARIO 
Huber K. Moore 


This subfamily of skipper butterflies' contatrisc a greater 
proportion of smaller spe cies than the Pyrginae . Males of a large number 
of spe cies have a long glossy black "stigma" near the center (distal area) 
of the forewing. It is at least l/4 the leng th of the wing, o ften appears 
broken, and in some species has an adjacent brown or gray patch or light 
center. Many are fulvous or tawny ( a fairly conspicuous dulled orange- 
yellow) and these nearly all have borders of brown or brown spotting. 

The brown area is frequently greater than the fulvous*' A number of others are 
dusky (gray-brown to blackish),and these usually have several small white 
spots. The larvae eat only grasses and sedges. 

GROUP A: The strikingly patterned Arctic Skipper ranges probably to southern 
Ontario and has an unusual woodland habitat. It inhabits the. forested regions 
around the world in the latitude of central and northern Ontario. 

GROUP B: ( The Lesser Skippers): TJae abundant Least Skipper likes very long 
grass in wet places and is very common along.the railroads at H amilton.' It 
is our smallest butterfly, usually well under one inch across, ^-ts wings 
contrast, bright fulvous and dark bro wn. The stigma is absent. Its flight 
is weak, as would be expected with its very small body. They fly nearly 4 - ^i 
months, but an individual butterfly lives only a. few weeks. They stay close 
to the ground. The European Skipper is our commonest butterfly, although 
its season-is short. It whs introduced here about 50 years ago, but has not 
expanded far. It resembles the Least, but is slightly larger, uniformly 
tawny with the outer ends of the. veins dark, and flies everywhere, especially 
in dry meadows and around cities. 

The "BRANDED SKIPPERS" - 

GROUP C: The Leonardus Skipper is confined to streams and moist meadows 
•and is seen in late summer or early autumn. It is large 1 and. has showy 
rusty-red, cream, and black. The Indian Skipper appears only in early summer 
( Jiine). I have seen it in dry meadows near woods. It is very yellow beneath, 
Th&hCobweb Skipper, darker in color, is also early. The Dotted Shipper 
is southern, the Laurentian Skipper northern; probably neither occur here. 
These are all in the genus HESPERIA, and have stigmas with a light center. 

The Fiery Skipper, a tropical species, is a bright ochrer-orange 
above- arid beneath with numerous small marks. Five were visiting the garden 
Marigolds in Gage Park this fall from September 17 to 29. There wa.s one 
female. One warm day two were darting about the open lawn chasing each other 
and dropping frequently/ to the ground, well away froin any flowers, I 
collected one male at garden flowers at Toronto, Septs.29, 1959. This skipper 
has much shorter antennae than any other of our species. The large Sachem 
likely does not occur quite this far north. 

The Little Glassy Wing is moderately common here, mostly in open 
swamps and wet meadows in July and early August, It favours Milkweed flowers. 
The rather large rectangular transparent spot near the middle of the fore¬ 
wing identifies it. It is otherwise dark with no fulvous. The Cross Line 
Skipper is rather scarce and closely resembles the next. Despite this I 
have recorded 11, in July, in dry meadows or marshy spots. The Tawny Edged 
Skipper and the Peck's Skipper are our commonest native skippers. They often 
occur together in all types of meadows, marshes, cpdn woods, parks, gardens, 
etc. They fly late May to mid- September, The Tawny Edged Skipper is grayish- 

. o 1 . ' . X'.'. 
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HESPERIINAE cont'd. 

brown with the costal arearof the fcrewing tawny, and a bla«k stigma in the 
male. The Peck's Skipper is spotted with fulvous and has a distinctive 
light yellow patch centrally on the hind wing beneath. On J une 8, 1964, 

I counted 33 a^-ong the railroad at, the foot of the mountain in Hamilton, 
mostly at Rocket and Red Glover. The Long Dash flies here from June 6 to 
July 15, and is briefly abundant in late June in meadows w here it seems tc 
always prefer the flowers of Vetch. A black stigma with a dark'brown patch 
at its outer end names this skipper. Females may.be light or dark. The 
preceding belong to the genus POLITES, 

The Broken Dash is common here in July, some years until mid- 
August, Our^subspecies "egeremet" is uniformly dark. Ijjlales have the black 
ends of the stigma separated-Iby a large glossy gray patch of raised scales. 

It favours Milkweed, Thistle, and Lavender Wild-Bergamot flowers. 

Next is the genus Poanes. The Broad Winged^Skipper is local, but 
common in the Dundas Marsh and east of Galt along a wet roadside where tall 
sedge grows. It is to be looked for at the Swamp Milkweed flowers the third 
week of July. It is very large, dark brown and fulvous, and lacks a stigma. 
The smaller Mulberry Wing is also local, restricted to bogs, and perhaps 
very infrequent. The Hobomok Skipper is common at Speyside and other • 
wilderness areas, but not seen much at H amilt.on, It is a butterfly of wooded 
regions, where it sits on twigs and leaves in sunny openings, occurring 
from late May until early July. In some clearings the escaped garden Rocket 
grows, as a delightful wee do and strongly attracts this -beautiful skipper. 

It is rather large, usually bright orange and yellow w ith dark browni ' - 
borders, but there is a form "pocahontas" in the female only that is almost 
entirely dark. Males lack the stigma. The similar Zabulon Skipper has a 
range south..of here. 

The following species in the genus Atrytone are quite diversified, 
but all lack the continuous row of spines on the outer side of the tibiae 
of the middle pair of legs present in all other of our species of Branded 
Skippers (Group C). The club of the antenna is long. The drogos Skipper 
ranges south and west of Ontario , The Delaware Skipper I have been : n 
fortunate to find twice at Speyside and once at Hamilton (Red Hill, Creek). 

I found them in a dry meadow, a large clearing in woods, and a ravine 
hillside, at Lavender Wild-Bergamot, July 22 to 29. They are fulvous- 
yellow above w ith narrow brown edging and no stigma, the female quite 
brown, but beneath they are unmarked bright yellow. I collected two 
Dion Skipper^, July 11, 1963, in the tall sedge marsh below York Rd., 

Dundas, at Swamp Milkweed. It is quite scarce, loca}., and found only 
in marshes with tall vegetation, it appears somewhat like a Broad Winged 
Skipper and has two long lighter yellow rays cn the hind wing beneath, 
which has the ground colour light and reddish. It is large, the female 
1,5 ". T^e Black Dash is still another marsh skipper, and also local. 

Its stigma is conspicuous, .as indicated by its name. It has a short flight 
season. The Two Spotted Skipper occurs in Ontario but is extremely rare 
and local. It also prefers marshes, but is mostly fuscous above , dull 
yellowish beneath. The Eastern Dun Skipper is numerous here, July 11 to 
August 15, in dry fields and open woods, and along roads, as well as in 
marshes and swamps. It is seen at Thistle^, Milkweed , Clever, Lavender 
Wild Bergamot, and frequently on sunny bare ground. It is entirely fuscous 
(blackish) ablove, with a black stigma, the female with very small whitish 
spots. 

Tj^e Roadside ^kipper (Amblyscirtas vialis) should be seen here, 
it is very small, quite black with a bluish area outwardly beneath, and 
checkered fringes. Its habitat is apparently like the Dun Skipper's or 
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HESPERIINAE (concluded) 

perhaps dry country only. The Pepper and Salt Skipper has a similar 
size, shape,, and range, but is slightly more spotted with light markings 
and less likely to be found, It prefers more wooded places. 

Group D is not represented in Ontario. 


The Editors are most appreciative of this series of articles contributed 
by Mr. H. Moore. Culled from his own personal observations and records 
this information is not only interesting but extremely valuable, and 
represents a great deal of time and effort given freely and generously, 
Thank you, Huber, 

/-/-/-/-/-/V- 


NEW BOOKS FOR NATURE CLUB MEMBERS 
at the 

HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 

b y 

Annie J. Hunt 

Our nature books this month have very apt and intriguing titles$ such as 
Fifty Years in the Doghouse . The Great Barrier Reef , The Singing Forest , 
S ilently by night . The Year of the Gorilla , and Abyss . 

Fifty Years in the Doghouse - by Lloyd Alexander is the story 
of the amusing adventures of William Michael Ryan, for fifty years on the 
staff of the ASPCa, the American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
tc Animals, affectionately known as the "Doghouse", This fascinating 
book is not only an entertaining account of animals but an absorbing 
record of this unique organization. Two other nature bocks, by this author, 
in the Arts and Science Department, are Park Avenue Vet an d My Five Tigers . 

The Great, Barrier Reef and some mention of other Australian 
coral reefs by the late W.J. Dakin, former Professor of Zoology in the 
University of Sydney has been revised and enlarged by Isobel Bennett of 
the same University department, It is an attractive, well-illustrated and 
informative guide for the layman to this natural wander. It ably describes 
how coral reefs, islands and atolls are formed and it explains their c 
characteristics sea creatures. Both tourists and nature lovers will enjoy 
reading this worthwhile introduction. 

H.M, Batten lived for forty years in the deer forests of the 
Scottish highlands. In The Singing Forest he relates the true tale of a 
red deer- a Highland deer - named Corrie who was orphaned and brought 
up as a pet in a castle and later returned to the forest. 

In Silently by Night Russell Peterson, naturalist, illustrator 
and author, writes enthusiastically about bats as they are found all over 
the world. It is an astonishing work containing..material from many sources 
as well as the author's own field experience. An extensive bibliography 
is included. 

A book that is said to be destined for a place among the classics 
of wildlife and adventure is The Year of the Gorilla by G.B, Sc'haller, In it 
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JBOOKS ( cont'd) 

he gives an exciting informal account of the two years, 1959-1961, which he 
and his wife spent on an expedition tc East and Central Africa to study 
the habits of the mountain gorilla. His excellent descriptions include much 
of interest about the African countryside. This is a bock for those who 
enjoy reading of wild animals and primitive places. It includes photographs. 

C.P.Idyll in Abyss deals with the deep sea and the creatures that 
live in it. This is a very comprehensive volume designed to guide the reader 
cm an armchair tour of this strange world. There is one chapter on sea monsters 
and one on the uses of the sea. Dr. Idyll is Professor of Marine Science 
at the Institute of Marine Science, University of Miami, Florida. 


Hike for Winter Finches Dec. 5/64 

No doubt the winter stem kept Naturalists at home shovelling snow, 
Perhaps the Editor added tc the confusion by announcing the starting hour 
8.00 a.m. while the Green Sheet stated 9.00 a.m. 

Unaware of the last-minute change of leaders, I did not recognize 
the newly appointed leader who arrived as I did at 8.00 aim. The two of us 
stood disconsolately at opposite Doles of the parking lot, covertly eyeing 
each other when the other was not looking and finally slinking away about 
8.30 a.m, when no one else arrived. 

At 9.00 a.m. another lonely Naturalist arrived, waited fruitlessly 
fifteen minutes, then also retired, no doubt in a similiar frame of mind. 

I proceeded alone to Sulphur Springs and was pleased to note the hardy 
stand-bys gaily pursuing the normal routine of procuring f r cd-r quite at 
heme in any element. I lingered for some time admiring the textures of tree 
trunics sc intricately etched with snow on black bark, an old apple orchard 
was particularly lovely. The morning was a success after all. 

Sunday morning I went over to the cemetery off *ork St. which 
had meager bird life, although marvellous walking in fresh enow and 
warmed by brilliant sunshine• From the High Level Bridge I saw the Mute 
swans resting quietly in Hamilton nay, among gulls and Mergansers. 

A.B. 


BRUCE TRAIL ITEM 

><■ From a letter to Miss E. Morris from Mrs. T. Merriott, Dundas, 

regarding Mr. and Mrs. Victor Walpole who live on a form in xenden via 
Wiarton. The Bruce Trail and the Bruce Caves are both situated on their 
farm. 

Mr, and Mrs. Walpole have extended an invitation to Trail members 
to drop in to their home Saturdays or Sundays ( they work during the week) 
tc get warm and to have a hot cup of coffee. 

There is a very fine Spring on the edge of the wcods which would 
make an ideal spot for a Campsite. The Walpoles have generously given their 
consent for the erection cf buildings when the time is ripe for the use of 
campers. Trail members and Naturalists will be delighted, we feel sure, and 
will surely show their appreciation of this hospitality by courteous 
respect for the protection of this property. 

Many thanks tc Mrs. Merriott for the use of her letter, and to the. 
Walpoles for their fine spirit of generosity. Editors. 
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BIRD WATCHERS IN ALASKA 


Perhaps some of the members are.like me and long to go to Alaska 
to "bird watch". Two friends of mine were there last summer. I asked 
each "l' What birds ?" , and both reported the same.- " Hardly saw a 
bird". I was discouraged. 

The following week Mrs. North sent me a. page from the Christian 
Science Monitor containing Bird Watchers in Alaska, written by Laura 
Lee lJ ottcl. I was especially happy to read the article, and I want to 
give you some excerpts.. 

" 'We set up for the night beside the " great, gray-green , greasy 
Matanuska River, running so full of glacial silt it looted gray as 
pavement. 

Right behind the Trailer, the dark forest suddenly resounded 
with a low resonant "HGO H00 " . -Lt must have been a Great Gray Owl*, 
judging from that deep voice; Great Grays inhabit the boreal forests of 
Alaska and Canada., 

Delightful birds we couldn't help seeing were the Spruce Grouse, 

They stared at us curiously, not even running back into the bush* 

As we drove back up the K e nai from H omer to the town of Kenai, 
we saw ducks in almost every lake and pond we passed. There are over. 

1200 lakes , 6 acres or larger on the Kenai, and nobody knows how many 
smaller lakes and ponds* The who^e area is a water birds Paradise. 

One of my choice souvenirs of Alaska is a .Willow Ptarmigan • 
feather I- picked up in McKinley National Park. iyj cKinley is the only 
National f*ark where Willow Ptarmigan is found. As we prowled around 
the Park, we were surprised to see Gulls,hundreds of miles inland. 

We found that both the Herring gulls and the Short-Billed Gulls 
nest in the Park. 

the ^lats beyond Valdez we spent a very enjoyable time watching 
a flock of ab( ut 30 Lesser Canada Geese, 

The birds in Alaska that impressed us most were the Sandhill Cranes . 
Up at Circle, the end of the road, when we saw the Cranes starting their 
migration south, we took the hint and started home," 



From Western Australia comes the news that the " Noisy Scrub Bird" long 
thought extinct has beene discovered l It is one of Australia's most 
singular birds belohglng to an order of primitive birds, and is thought 
to exist to-day much as it did 10 cr 15 million years ago. 

What is even more singular. The Naturalists did not "collect " it- ( a 
delicate way of saying "Kill")- they trapped it in a mist net, studied 
it, filmed it, landed and RELEASED IT l That is how it-should be done l 

From ANlMALS"-Vol*5 no .6 N ov . 17/64 

The Grasshopper has ears placed on the lower abdomen, in order to hear the 
approach of predators* 

A true friend is one who thinks you are a "good egg"- even though.slightly 
cracked. 
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JUNIOR CLUB NEWS 


MEETINGS 

Saturday mc ^ s ^ ra ? ion of uird and Mammal specimen- making will 

take plane. 

Saturday J an»ary 12/65 9.00 a.m. until noon 
General Nature hike to King s crest. 

Meet at Mohawk Rd. and Mountain Brow Boulev ard( extreme| east ° f of 
Mohawk, near Narrow Bridge). Wear warm clothing and - . c 

severe stem, phone Leader George Meyers, 389- 4200 for possible 
cancellation. 

MONDAY JAN. 11/65 8.00 p.m. Y.M,0.A. ■ , Y M C • 

Junior Club presents the meeting for the Senior Club, Meet in Y.M.C..,. 

Lobby at 7*45 p.m* SFL.RP . 

SATURDAY JAN. 16/65 Meeting Y.M.C.A. 7.30 p.m. _ 

winter Tree identification by means of twigs. 


NOTICE- JUNIORS 1 „ .. il, ( o.q 

gfflfiT * t0 GeCTge ye " ° r 86 

lty January 2nd. 1965 for the presentation of the Ross Thompson Trophy 
which will take place at the Senior Meeting on January ll/65. 

This trophy is presented to the Junior Club Member seeing the 
greatest number of species in Southern Ontario in one year. 


A MUST for your Library I A NATURALIST'S GUIDE TO ONTARIO edited by 
W.w. Judd and J.Murray Speirs 

*11 about BIRDS- PLANTS- ROCKS.- where to find them, - how to get there. 
$4.95 '• CLOTH $1.9*: paper. 

Published for Federation of Ontario Naturalists by 
UNIVERSITY of TORONTO PRESS. 


Do you feffl, as I do, that the Monarch Butterfly, ( Danaus plexippus) 
belongs to us? to our Northern Hemisphere? - that if it must migrate- 
well- very well- but come back to us it must- and feed exclusively 
on Milkweed i 

In AUSTRALIAN NATURE I recognized r a photograph of the Monarch 
Butterfly which they call " The Wanderer 11 - an 11 Island hopper" since 
1860 1 There it lives on the Wild'Cotton (. Asclepias). They still think there 
that bitter juices protect it from preda tors— but we know better 
now. 


BEST WISHES FOR A HAPPY NEW YE..R. 



Vol. 18, No. 5 
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JtOTSwORTHY oIRD RECORDS 


Number of species recorded to December 28, 1964 - 269 

* - indicates first record for the year 
F - indicates first record for the migration 
L - indicates last record for the migration 


Yellow-billed LoonDec. 5*7L 

1,1 LaSalle Park 

Howard Clase 

Red-throated Loon! Dec. 

13F 

1 LaSalle Park 

G. North, R. Westmore 

Homed Grebe 

Dec. 

6,27 

4,3 Lake Ontario 

Miles, North,-Westmore 

Eared Grebe 

Dec.! 

12*27 

1,1 Woodland Cemetery 

Curry, Salisbury, North 

Gannet 

Nov. 

19» 

1 Port Credit 

Ralph & Min McCleary 


Dec. 

6L 

1 Lome Park 

Don Perks 

Great Blue Heron 

Dec. 

6,10 

3,1 Bronte; Credit River 

J. Miles;Ellen Cuthbert 

Mute Swan 

Dec. 

3*>6 

3,3 Pt. Credit; Carroll's 

Pt.Min McCleary; J. Miles 

Whistling Swan 

Dec. 

6F 

1 Bay at Danforth Ave. 

Miles, North, Westmore 

Brant 

Nov. 

14F 

1 Lome Park 

Roy Wallace 


Dec. 

6 

1 Clarkson 

Parks, Miles, Westmore 

Blue Goose (Oct.)Dec. 4F 

1 Trinity Rd. & Carluke 

Rd. Westmore, G. Norths 

Gadwall 

Nov. 

2L 

1 Bay at Danforth Ave. 

G. W. North 

Pintail 

Dec .25,27 

1,5 Bronte; LaSalle Park 

North; Irvin Knight 

Green-winged Teal 

Dec. 

20L 

1 LaSalle Park 

Miles, North, Westmore 

American Widgeon 

Dec. 

6L 

1 Carroll's Point 

11 11 11 " 

Shoveler 

Dec. 

13L 

2 orant Inn, Burlington 

G. North, R. Westmore 

Lesser Scaup 

Dec. 

17 

1 Strathearne Docks 

George Meyers 

Surf Scoter 

Dec, 

1L 

2 Confederation Park 

Huoer Moore 

Common Scoter 

Dec. 

6L 

1 Lake at Shoreacres Rd. 

Miles, North, Westmore 

Ruddy Duck 

Dec. 

25 

4 Harvey Pk., Danforth Av.G. North, Wm. F. Smith 

Goshawk 

Dec. 

17 

1 Beckett's Drive 

Robt. A. H. Westmore 

Bald Eagle 

Nov. 

29 

1 Clarkson 

Don Perks 

Gray Partridge 

Dec. 

. 20 

11 Upper Ottawa St. 

North, Westmore 

Common Snipe 

Dec. 

1,27 

1,1 Lake Ave.; King's Forest H. Moore; G. Meyers 

Red Phalarope 

Nov. 

29* 

1 Lome Park 

Don Perks 

Northern PhalaropeNov. 

8L 

1 Bull's Point 

Alf Epp, Evelyn Morris 

Glaucous Gull 

Dec.6F,19 

1,8 Woodland Cemetery 

Miles, Westmore, North 

Iceland Gull 

Dec. 

6 

1 Port Credit 

n 11 11 11 

Bonaparte's Gull 

Nov. 

29L 

1 aronte 

G. North, R. Westmore 

Mourning Dove 

Dec. 

5 

3 Carluke 

R. Westmore, G. Norths 

Snowy Owl 

Nov.15,17 

1,2 High Level; Pt. Credit 

, A. Epp, Kay Barron 


Dec. 

9 

1 Ancaster 

Mrs. L. F. Merrick 


Dec. 

16 

1,1 bus Stn.; Windermere 

J. Miles; D.K. Powell 

Saw-whet Owl 

Dec. 

6 

1 9th Line & Hwy. 122 

Ellen Cuthbert 

Eastern Phoebe 

Oct. 

28L 

1.Rattray's Marsh 

Gord Bellerby 

Prairie Homed Lark Nov. 22 

22 Romar Dr., Dundas 

Miles, North, Westmore 

Boreal Chickadee 

Dec. 

2*,3L 

1 Carluke School 

Mrs. Vivian McBay 

Long-b. Marsh WrenDec. 

17L 

1 Lake Ave. & Barton St, 

, Robert Curry 

Brown Thrasher 

Nov. 

22L 

1 Hopkins Ck. 1: York Rd. 

, Huber Moore 

Hermit Thrush 

Nov. 

8L 

3 Rattray's Marsh 

Ellen Cuthbert 

Water Pipit 

Dec. 

20,27 

1 Brant Inn, Burlington 

Westmore, North, Miles 

Bohemian Waxwing 

Nov. 

15F 

1 Forsythe Ave. N. 

Alf. Epp 


Dec. 

28 

1 Hostein Dr., Ancaster 

R. A. H. Westmore 

Rusty olackoird 

Nov. 

22 

2 » » " " 

" " , Miles, North 

Evening Grosbeak 

Dec. 

5 

3 Stoney Creek 

Les McDonald 


Dec. 

24 

8 Queen & Bold Sts. 

R. A. H. Westmore 

Rufous-s. Towhee 

Nov. 

22L 

1 Coldspring Valley 

Robert K. Sargeant 

Oregon Junco 

Dec. 

20 

3 Ancaster 

Miles, North, Westmore 
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AUDUBON CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT 


Harnllton, Ont. (all points within a 15-mile diameter circle, centre York 
and Dundum Sts., including Hamilton, part of Burlington, Dundas, Greensville, 
Ancaster, Sulphur Springs, Southcote, Hannon, Stoney Creek, Waterdown and 
Lake Medad; pasture 5$, plowland 5$, towns and suburbs 15$, orchards and old 
fields 20$, mixed woods 30$, marshes 5$, open water 20$). — Dec. 27; 7:15 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m. Overcast; temp. 18° to 31°; wind NE 20 m.p.h.; ground bare, 
harbour open. Sixty-eight observers in 33 parties. Total party-hours, 204 
(142 on foot, 62 by car); total party-miles, 669 (214 on foot, 455 by car). 

— Horned Grebe, 4j Eared Grebe, 1; Mute Swan, 3; Whistling Swan, 1; Canada 
Goose, 11; Mallard, 206; Black Duck, 380; Pintail, 6; Redhead, 10; Ring-necked 
Duck, 3; Canvasback, 11; Greater Scaup, 30; Lesser Scaup, 1; Common Goldeneye, 
103; Bufflehead, 54; Oldsquaw, 57; White-winged Scoter, 64; Hooded Merganser, 3 
Common Merganser, 5100; Red-breasted Merganser, 36; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; 
Cooper's Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 104; Rough-legged Hawk, 106; Bald Eagle, 1; 
Marsh Hawk, 9; Sparrow Hawk, 33; Ruffed Grouse, 2; Ring-necked Pheasant, 83; 
American Coot, 10; Killdeer, 2; Common Snipe, 1; Glaucous Gull, 5; Iceland Gull 
3; Great Black-backed Gull, 105; Herring Gull, 1600; Ring-billed Gull, 39; 
Mourning Dove, 4; Screech Owl, 2; Great Homed Owl, 8; Snowy Owl, 5; Long-eared 
Owl, 9; Short-eared Owl, 6; Belted Kingfisher, 5; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 7; 
Pileated Woodpecker, 4; Hairy Woodpecker, 36; Downy Woodpecker, 124; Black- 
backed Three-toed Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 230; Common Crow, 1800; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 660; Tufted Titmouse, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 100; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 5; Brown Creeper, 26; Winter Wren, 6; Robin, 10; Golden-crowned King¬ 
let, 99; Water Pipit, 1; Cedar Waxwing, 28; Northern Shrike, 13; Starling, 4200 
House Sparrow, 3000; Eastern Meadowlark, 1; Red-winged Blackbird, 68; Common 
Grackle, 10; Brown-headed Cowbird, 15; Cardinal, 157; Evening Grosbeak, 1; 
Purple Finch, 84; Common Redpoll, 9; Pine Siskin, 12; American Goldfinch, 300; 
White -winged Junco, 1; Slate-colored Junco, 910; Oregon Junco,- 3; Tree Sparrow, 
970; Field Sparrow, 11; White-throated Sparrow, 14; Swamp Sparrow, 13; Song 
Sparrow, 78; Lapland Longspur, 9« Total, 83 species; about 21,250 individuals. 
(Seen in area count period, but not on count day: Green-winged Teal, Ruddy 
Duck, Gray Partridge, Bohemian Waxwing.) 

— Ted A eke rt, Mrs.. Carol Anderson, James F. Anderson, Donald Babbs, William 
Barlow, Eric W. Bastin, David aissell, Brent Boehm, Miss Stella Brown, James 
Burns, Donald Campbell, William I. Campbell, Dr. Howard Clase, Gordon Commo¬ 
dore, John A. Cumming, Dr. Edward Dinniwell, James A. N. Dowall, L. Fletcher, 
Douglas Graham, Leslie A. Gray, Ted Gretzky, Miss Ljfdia Hamilton, Mrs. Olive. 
Hopkins, Wallace I. Hopkins, Ralph Idema, Mrs. T. Kaizer, Irvin Knight, Miss 
Margaret Lamb, Miss Suzanne Laurie, Thomson C. Laurie, W. Ledger, Mrs. J. C. 
Litster, Miss Joyce Litster, Mrs.. Edith Lloyd, Mrs. Ruth Lyne, Richard Mar- 
sales, George V. McBride, Charles McDermott, George Meyers., Mrs. Dorothy-Jane 
Miller, Dr. John J. Miller, John B. Miles, Huber Moore, Miss Olive Newcombe, 
George W. North (Compiler), Mrs. Laurel E. North, John Olmsted, David K. 

Powell, Mrs. Ann Reid, Tom J. Reid, Mrs. Rhoda Robertson, Keith Salisbury, 
Robert K. Sargeant, Alfred Senior, Mrs. Marion Shivas, Miss Eunice Smillie, 
Douglas A. Smith, William F. Smith, Robert Stamp, 0. S. Tee, William Tilbury, 
Brent Trowbridge, Miss Mabel Watson, Andrew Westmore, Mrs. Dorothy Westmore, 
Robert A. H. Westmore, J. Harvey Williams, Anthony Wyatt (Hamilton Naturalists' 
Club). 



